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Cas of Pisidia, arguably Byzantium’s great- 
est poet, whose poems recorded Emperor 
Heraclius’ victory in the last war between Sassanid 
Persia and Byzantium (604-628), has been exten- 
sively studied by historians, literary scholars, and 
art historians alike. But scholars have weighted 
their studies toward his “panegyrical” works, at 
times displacing George’s “theological” poetry. 
Above all, scholars have sadly neglected his longest 
and certainly most complex poem, the Hexaemeron, 
although the disappointing lack of a modern edi- 
tion and the daunting prospect of plumbing 
George’s literary sources are certainly intimidat- 
ing.” As a prolegomenon to future study, however, 
I hope now to uncover the date and purpose of the 
poem’s composition. These are vexing problems, 
for our knowledge of the 630s, when George wrote 
the Hexaemeron, is itself rather hazy. And as we 
shall see, the twin categories, “panegyrical” and 
“theological,” into which scholars have divided 
George’s poetry, are, to a large extent, founded on 
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our imperfect knowledge of the historical back- 
ground of the last years of his career. 

To inquire into the Hexaemeron’s date and com- 
position, furthermore, it is necessary to challenge 
one of scholarship’s most firmly held assumptions 
about the relationship of the generic and historical 
contexts of George’s poetry. A. Pertusi, the editor 
of George's “panegyrical epics,’ following the com- 
monly held assumptions about the parallel histor- 
ical, generic, and thematic evolution of George’s 
work, placed the Hexaemeron in the amorphous col- 
lection of “theological” works that include the 
poems Against Severus of Antioch, On the Vanity of 
Life, and On the Resurrection, and the prose hagi- 
ography, the Life of Anastasius the Persian.? All of 
these works have been dated to the period after 
the Persian War when George or his patrons pre- 
sumably enjoyed the leisure to indulge “theologi- 
cal” interests. Yet this division, even if chronologi- 
cally correct, proposes a somewhat superficial and 
suspicious distinction: that all the poems datable 
before 630 are “panegyrical,” but all those dated 
after 630 are “theological” is a categorization that 
rests, when shared characteristics of each group 
are considered, only on the fact that the “panegy- 
rical” poems can be tied to historical events, while 
the “theological” poems cannot. One could argue, 
on stylistic and generic grounds, that On the Resto- 
ration of the Cross rated “theological” status—after 
all, one of its main themes is the victory of Christ 
over death, a theme certainly shared with On the 
Resurrectton—were it not that it can be firmly tied 
to a historical event, Heraclius’ restoration of the 
Cross at Jerusalem. In any case, it certainly does 
not fit the definition of a “panegyrical epic” pro- 
posed in the 1930s by Theodor Nissen, upon 
which this category is still based.4 


3See A. Pertusi, Poemi, 15; H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische 
Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), 448-49. 

*Th. Nissen, “Historisches Epos und Panegyrikos in der Spat- 
antike,” Hermes 75 (1940), 298-325. 
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Indeed, George’s own termini rest on the divi- 
sion between his “theological” and “panegyrical” 
works. Scholarship has implicitly accepted Karl 
Krumbacher’s interpretation that the literary evo- 
lution from the fourth to the seventh centuries as 
“die Zeit der letzten Kampfe des antiken rémisch- 
hellenischen Geistes mit dem _ mittelalterlichen 
christlich-byzantinischen,” an “Ubergangsperiod” 
in which a “christlich-theologisch” spirit overcame 
the Hellenic, at least in regard to George’s work.® 
Krumbacher, in fact, relies on this generic and his- 
torical division to argue that George’s career ended 
before the Arab Wars: according to Krumbacher, 
George’s undated poetry, because of its contempla- 
tive “theological” character, could not have been 
written during the Arab Wars.® On the contrary, I 
hope to show that George used the same set of re- 
ligious clichés in both his “panegyrical” and “theo- 
logical” poetry, and that it is mistaken to judge the 
former as political metaphor because it is dated, 
and read the latter literally because it is undated. 

Thus as the political history of Heraclius’ reign 
becomes murkier after 630, so scholarship judges 
George’s poetry as “theological.” Yet George's pa- 
trons, the patriarch of Constantinople, Sergius, 
and the emperor, Heraclius, did not change, nor 
did George’s treatment of them; Agaznst Severus 
heaps unstinting praise on Heraclius and his elder 
heir, Constantine, and On the Vanity of Life and the 
Hexaemeron include effusive praise of Sergius that 
does not fall short of the Avaric War and, in fact, 
sometimes mimics that work.’ Certainly, although 
internal evidence dictates that some of these 
works, including the Hexaemeron, were written 
after the Persian War, there is no compelling inter- 
nal evidence, except the assumed division of 
George’s works into historically defined “panegyr- 
ical” and undefined “theological” categories, to as- 
sume that, for example, the poem On the Vanity of 
Life was written either before or after the Persian 
War.® 


5K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Literatur von Jus- 
tinian bis zum Ende des ostrémischen Reiches (527-1453), 2nd ed. 
(Munich, 1897), 5-15. 

6Ibid., 709-12. 

7See respectively Sev., 691 ff; Van., 29 ff, 231 ff; Hex., 32 ff, 
1869 ff. 

8The occasional similar phrases that the Hexaemeron and On 
the Vanity of Life share hardly constitute grounds for thinking 
them written within a couple of years of each other. The praises 
of Sergius in Van., 29 ff and 231 ff and the praises of Sergius in 
the Hexaemeron are equally stylized and one can find similar 
praises of the patriarch in the Avaric War, while his description 
of the devil in Van., 124 ff and 219 ff, and Hex., 711 ff and 816 
ff are standard characterizations of the devil as a dragon and a 


I do not wish to deny that On the Vanity of Life 
postdates the Persian War, nor that the Restoration 
of the Cross is a panegyric, although it is certainly 
not a “panegyrical epic.” Rather, I wish to illustrate 
how scholarship’s generic and thematic categories 
of George’s poetry depend on historical context; 
the firmer the context, the more “panegyrical” the 
work. George, however, never thought of himself 
as a “theological” poet, much less a theologian. In 
one of his rare glimpses into his art, George in- 
forms the reader of Against Severus: “For I have not 
possessed the well-versed words of dogmas, but al- 
ways reveling in your military prowess, have I por- 
trayed the fall of tyrants, the flight of enemies, and 
the variegated and diverse tales of your labors.” ® 
George complains of his own inadequacy in order 
to praise better his patron Heraclius’ universal wis- 
dom: he had no desire to engage in theological 
speculation.!° The business of praising one’s pa- 
tron was a technical exercise in rhetoric, and one 
could well say that panegyric was one of the most 
circumscribed and structured literary genres of 
late Roman literature.'! To load unintended mean- 
ing onto conventional religious clichés only con- 
fuses the social background and political goals that 
inspired George’s poetry and give it historical sig- 
nificance. 

Thus if a proposed date for George’s Hexaemeron 
can link it with an event, one might be able to read 
in the religious metaphors of this work, whose vo- 
cabulary is often literally the same as that of the 


source of evil. Other metaphors, like “pearls” in Van., 118 and 
Hex., 1644 are among George’s most repeated clichés. See for 
comparison as well Van., 91, Hex., 797; Van., 137, Hex., 681; 
Van., 163, Hex., 633. 

9Sev., 695-99: 

Od doyyatwv yao Eoxov EvteiBets AGyouc: 

det 62 tats calc Evtovhav oteatnylats, 

NUDOELS TUOGVVOV, Xal TEOTAS EvavTCOV, 

nai tos modvoyedets te, xal MOAVTESTOUG 

taOV OOV &YOvav EoxLAyEAHOVV AGyous. . . . 

10]. D. C. Frendo, “The Significance of Technical Terms in 
the Poems of George of Pisidia,” Orpheus 21 (1974), 45—55, has 
studied the theological technici termini of George’s work, and 
concluded that George had no real theological training or spe- 
cial interest. 
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hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 2 vols. (Munich, 
1978), I, 71; see ibid., 69-74 for the audience, purpose, and 
psychology of Byzantine political rhetoric; see also the discus- 
sion of H.-G. Beck, Res publica romana. Vom Staatsdenken der By- 
zantiner (Munich, 1970), 5-11; idem, Senat und Volk von Konstan- 
tinopel (Munich, 1966), 51-54. 
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“political” panegyrics, the same topicality that the 
religious metaphors of the “panegyrical” works ex- 
press. It might be possible to jettison the anachro- 
nistic division between “theology” and “panegyric” 
in George’s work, and instead perceive all his work 
through the same historical lens. 

The date I propose rests not only on an implicit 
historical context in the poem, although I will sug- 
gest one, but on the observation that the conclud- 
ing 150 lines of the poem describe a set of identi- 
fiable historical events. My argument is in three 
parts: the first will explore the political implica- 
tions of a poem on the creation; the second will 
propose a post quem date of 633-34, when the 
Arab invasions had assumed dangerous propor- 
tions and had begun to occupy fully the attention 
of the court; and the third will suggest that the 
poem was written relatively soon after the corona- 
tion, in July 638, of Heraclius’ younger imperial 
heir, Heraclonas. 

The Hexaemeron is a long description of the 
world’s creation, a subject appropriate for a poet 
whose most dominant theme in the last half of his 
career was political and military renewal. The ca- 
lamities of the Persian War, furthermore, created 
the need for a new rhetoric of imperial mimesis 
and renewal that would be appropriate for an em- 
peror whose first fifteen years of rule were the 
most disastrous in Byzantine history. George nat- 
urally compared Heraclius to Christ; his descrip- 
tion of Heraclius’ triumphant entry into Jerusalem 
with the Cross (“prepare new palm branches for 
greeting the new victor” )!? evoked Christ’s own en- 
try in John 12:13 and Matthew 21:8-9; the labors 
and laws of Christ and Heraclius were both written 
in their own blood, the imperial purple;!* and per- 
haps most appropriate for Heraclius, the Cross 
was a fitting trophy of victory for both earthly and 
heavenly emperors.'* The mimetic theme of crea- 
tion was also adopted; it became another meta- 
phor for imperial renewal, one heavily laden with 


12 Rest., 5-8: 

XOOtTHOOV AUTOV Tois GoLd(uots Adyous: 

GMX’ eineg odx ExovOLV Of ACBOL OT6UG, 

véous mooEUTEEMUTE oiviuwv xAddouc 

MOSS Tiv Gavtiv tot vVEov VixnmdoOov. .. . 
Cf. John 12:13: éoyxetat 6 “Inoots eis ‘IegoodAupa, EAaBov ta 
Baia t&v poiwlxwv, xai sfMOov cic bxdvinow att, xat &x- 
eavyatov, “Qoavva ... ; and Matt. 21:8-9: 6 8% mhetotoc 
OxXAOSG EotOWoaV ExvTaV TA inate ev tH 65@- GAdor S8 ExontoVv 
“uAadouc and tHv dSévdowv, xai EotEemvvvov ev tH 5H. oF SF 
dxAot of MEOoGyovtes attov xai ol dxohovOotvtes Exoatov 
Aéyovtec, ‘Qoavva tO vio AaB(d. . . . 

Cf. Her., 1.107—9 for Heraclius; Hex., 450 for Christ. 

14 Rest., 30. 


political implications at the court of Heraclius and, 
more importantly, in George’s own writings.!° The 
Heraclias, George’s epic of the emperor’s labors, 
had described Heraclius’ six-year campaign in Per- 
sia as a military “hexaemeron.” Unfortunately, the 
last part of the poem is lost, but the chronicler 
Theophanes either directly or indirectly preserved 
George’s extended metaphor of imperial mimesis 
and creation:!¢ 


And the emperor, who had campaigned against Persia 
for six years, and secured peace in the seventh, re- 
turned to Constantinople with great joy, as he fulfilled 
some mystical vision in this way. For God, who created 
all creation in six days, declared the seventh a day of 
rest; thus also [Heraclius], who endured many toils 
for six years, found rest when he returned to the City 
with peace and joy in the seventh.!” 


That Heraclius’ victory over Persia recreated the 
world, is, in fact, one of the dominant themes of 
the Heraclias. George called Heraclius “the com- 
mander of cosmic rebirth,’!® and claimed that 
from his labors, “A second life has been created, 
another world, and a new creation.” !® George thus 
embroidered the traditional literary parallelism 
between God and emperor with an extended met- 
aphor of renewal. 

Heraclius’ “hexaemeron,” furthermore, was not 
simply a military restoration of the world order, 
but also a two-fold purification of sin: Heraclius 
rid the world of the evil Persian king Chosroes, 
who personified the world’s evil, and Heraclius 
purified the Byzantines and saved them from the 
consequences of their own sins. Heraclius, who 
confronted and overcame both the internal and 
external evil of the world, was repeatedly named 
by George, not only in the Heraclias, but in Against 
Severus and the Hexaemeron as well, kosmorystés, the 
“savior of the world.” *° Significantly, the most com- 


16Cf. G. Bianchi, “Note sulla cultura a Bisanzio all’inizio del 
VII secolo in rapporto all’Essamerone di Giorgio di Pisidia,” 
RSBN 2 (1965), 137-43, esp. 142-43. 

'6Cf. Pertusi, Poemz, 25-29 on the lost sections of the Hera- 
chas; ibid., 307 for other parallel passages on this theme in 
George’s work. 

'’Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig, 1883), 
327-28, which is dependent on the lost third part of the Hera- 
chas, of which a fragment of this passage, Her., fr. 54, remains: 

6 58 Paowdeds év EE Eteow xatamodeurjoas trv Meootda, tH 6’ 

EtEL ELONVEVOUS LETA YaOGS WEYGANS exit KwvotavtwotnoAtw 

UNEDTOEPE HVOTLAV Tiva DewoElav év TOUTH TANOWOaG. év yao 

EE Huéoais mdoav tiv xtlow Snuroveyrtioas 6 Bed tiv éf- 

ddunv avanatoews Huéoav éxdAeocev: obtw xal abtdc¢ év tots 

EE xO6votg NOAMOvG Aé6vovg Siavboacs tH EBSSuw Ever pet’ 

ciorvns xai yaedc Ev tH u6AEL brOoTOEpacs dvenatoato. 

18 Her, 1.201-6. 

'8Tbid., 1.82—83. 

°Tbid., 1.65-—70; Sev., 452; Hex., 1846. 
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mon context of George’s use of this rather rare title 
was the defeat of the Persian King Chosroes, which 
was raised to the level of universal salvation in the 
Herachas: “But heaven, earth, fire, water, air, 
clouds, and all the cosmos of the things above and 
below acclaims with us the purposes of God, that 
one [Chosroes] is fallen and everything is saved.” ?! 
George, who exploited the literary parallelism of 
heaven and earth for Heraclius’ benefit, had no 
qualms about exploiting the parallelism of Hell 
and earth for the vituperation of the Persian king. 
Chosroes’ fall was nothing less than the earthly im- 
itation of the fall of the devil, and George drew on 
Isaiah 14:12-13, the “fall of the morning-star,’ Lu- 
cifer, as a metaphor for Chosroes’ fall: “Now Chos- 
roes understands that his fiery-bright Morning- 
Star [Lucifer] is darkened.” *? Just as Lucifer the 
morning-star fell, so too did his earthly counter- 
part, the star-slave: “Let all the chorus of the stars 
exult, since it displayed the star-slave fallen, even 
while he was ignorant of his fall’? And the de- 
monization of Chosroes was, of course, another 
panegyrical springboard for the Christomimetic 
exaltation of Heraclius. Heraclius threw Chosroes 
down from heaven, just as Christ had thrown 
down the devil: aided by Christ, “through whom 
you [Heraclius] cast down the enemy who was ex- 
alted in his evil, from the clouds into Tartarus.” *4 
Chosroes, then, threatened more than the mun- 
dane imperial order. In Against Severus, Chosroes, 
like his demonic counterpart, threatened not 
simply the Romans’ cities, but the souls of Chris- 
tians as well: “It was not, it was not for the cursed 
Chosroes to move simply weapons against our bod- 
ies, but he wished more to destroy our hearts, to 
burn our faith to dust like our cities.” 25 Herachius, 
the imperial image of Christ, did not wage war 
against the Persian king so much as against the de- 
monic agent of sin.2° The Heraclias called Hera- 
clius a second Noah, who stood fast not only 
against the military cataclysm of the disastrous first 


21 Her., 1.49—52: 

GAN OvEAVdS yh THO Ldwe aE veon 

xaL WAG 6 XG6OLOS TAV GVH xal TOV XATW 
xo0otEt OVV Hulv Tov Oeod Ta oxEpata 
Evdc mEoOvtos xal deqwoLévov OdWV. 

2 Tbid., 1.53—-54. 

3 Ibid., 1.13. 

24Tbid., 1.186—87. 

25 Sev., 47-50: 

Ovx Hv yao, ody Hy tO BEB Xooedy 
nivetv x00’ HUav STAG LEXOL OWUGTWV: 
todoar St waddov HOeXe tas xaQdlac. 

THV TCOTLV HUOV MVEMOAV, WC Tacs WOAELC. 
26 See L’encomio di s. Anastasio, 35, for Chosroes’ description. 


decade of his reign, which George as a panegyrist 
had no desire to recall, but against the sin that 
flooded over the empire: 


And now, the Noah of the new world, found his own 
heart to be an ark, and arranging all nature within, he 
carried it in martial order, as he guarded it against the 
flood of Chosroes. For one could say that all flesh had 
been drowned in the flood of every sort of sin, until, 
receiving the branch of the forgotten olive, he saved 
the remnants of life.?” 


Thus Heraclius, the second Noah, confronted the 
flood of Chosroes, and with the “branch of the for- 
gotten olive,” peace, brought it to an end. But the 
flood of Chosroes was apposite to the flood of sin, 
and Heraclius’ victory over Chosroes was even 
more the victory over sin and the achievement of 
cosmic renewal. 

The demonization of Chosroes, and his person- 
ification of the external sin and evil that afflicted 
the Byzantines, complemented a second theme of 
sin. Beginning with the Avaric War, George intro- 
duced the causative role of the Byzantines’ own 
sin; in the Herachas he explained it was sin, not 
fate, that had laid the Byzantines low.” In the 
Avaric War, Phocas, Heraclius’ predecessor and vic- 
tim, “the furious and life-devouring dragon of tyr- 
anny,” infected the citizens with sin and thus 
wrought harm “even worse than the hydra,” for his 
venom poisoned the commonwealth:?? “But never- 
theless, [despite Heraclius’ execution of Phocas], 
his sickness, taking this starting-point from our 
deeds, raised many struggles between the factions 
[merén].”3° Later in the Avaric War, George ex- 
plained the nature of this “sickness” as the reason 
for the Avars’ advance and siege of Constantinople 
itself: “The barbarian treachery did not pursue us, 
but rather, it was our in-bred sin.”*! In the Hera- 


2” Her., 1.84—92: 

xai viv 6 Node tig vac olxouuévys 

xiBwrtdv evo tiv Eavtod xaod(av, 

xal mdoav Evdov EvtEeNELnds tiv Poot 

d&oixev adtiyv eic Evora taywata 

{éxt) TH xATAXAVOU XooQdov moeoveovpevnv: 

oxedov yao einetv néoa oaoE dtepOdon 

éx THS yvOElons mayyEevotc Guaotlac, 

EWS EAalac Nuednuévns xAGSOV 

AaBav gowoe tod Blov ta AECpava. 

8 Tbid., 1.148—55. 

29 Avar., 49-57. The epithet of hydra is used of Chosroes in 
the Per. Exp., 3.349—59. George made almost no distinction be- 
tween the Christian villain Phocas and the pagan Chosroes. 

30Avar., 58—60:See the interpretation of this passage by P. 
Speck, Bellum Avaricum, 23, 80-81; A. Pertusi, Poemz, 271-72: 

Guws Sé TAOTHV THV &doouiv | v600c 

éx tov x00" Huds woocAGBPotoa moayUaTwV 

MOAAAS Ercoler tHV WEOdV StaLoégEts. . . . 

31 Avar., 120-21. 
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clias, George included one of his more lurid de- 
scriptions of how Phocas had inspired the citizens’ 
disorder and sinfulness: “And since, finally, the fu- 
ror of the people, who had matured in the drunk- 
enness of [Phocas’] tyranny, endured an internal 
disorder of the factions, and the City endured suf- 
fering from nearly all its citizens, who roiled about 
in a frenzy as if a centaur.” °* 

What characterizes George’s discussions of the 
Byzantines’ sin and its unfortunate consequences 
is its political and military context; for George, sin 
never occupies the vague moral ground of lust, 
greed, or faithlessness, but was a political sickness 
that sapped the resources of the state. In the pas- 
sage above, George took advantage of the twin 
meanings of meros to offer the reader a double en- 
tendre embracing both the struggles of the Blues 
and Greens, and the weakness of the body politic. 
George expressed this identification of political 
disorder and sin even more clearly in his Life of 
Anastasius the Persian: “And at that moment when 
the flood of our sins burst into physical flames in 
our cities, the new Nebuchadnezzer took Jerusa- 
lem and after razing the city with fire, bore away 
our trophy, the ark of the new covenant.”*? The 
physical flames of the cities is no abstract meta- 
phor, but a topical reference to the role of the 
demes in the civil war between Heraclius and Pho- 
cas and its aftermath.** The destructive character 
of this urban conflict was widely reflected in the 
seventh-century sources, from the anti-Jewish dia- 
logue, Doctrine of Jacob the Newly Baptized,®® to the 
account of the fall of Jerusalem to the Persians by 
Antiochus Monachus,”* to the Miracles of Saint De- 
metrius.*” In each case, the devil stirs up the citi- 
zens, and plunges them into sin through political 


3? Her., 2.3438: 

énet dé AoinOv xai ta TOO Sijuov Beco 

OVVEXTOADEVTG TOU tuEavvon TH NEOH 

Evoxov elye TOV WEAMV GtAECav, 

oxedov 8 N&vtas tovs MOA(tas H T16Auc 

mepvouévous die Kevtaveou S(unv. . . . 

*L’encomio di s. Anastasio, 35: Ste dé tHv huetéowv Guaotidv 
H AOE 10 Hindv noQ tnaviwe tats xddeow, aloet THV 
‘Tegovoadiy NoPovyodovéc0g9 6 vedtegos xai Katvijc 
Avabyxns thy xPwrov dnodéoeta toeodiv Ww xvi 
MOOCEVEYXAS TO NOALOUG. . . . 

*4See D. Olster, The Politics of Usurpation: The Reign of Phocas 
(602-10), Ph.D. dissertation (University of Chicago, 1986), 
225-62. 

*Doctrina Jacobi nuper baptizati, ed. N. Bonwetsch, AbhGott, 
Philol.-hist.Kl., N.F. 13 (1910), 39, 89. 

** Antiochus Monachus, La Prise de Jérusalem par les Perses en 
614, trans. G. Garitte, CSCO 203, Scriptores Iberici 12 (Lou- 
vain, 1960), Chap. 2.3—8. 

"Les plus anciens recueils des miracles de saint Démétrius, ed. P. 
Lemerle, I (Paris, 1979), Miracle 10, 81-82. 


disorder. In fact, in the Miracles of Saint Demetrius, 
the saint’s tenth “miracle” is nothing more than 
maintaining civic order in the city during the civil 
war between Heraclius and Phocas. 

George’s poems after On Bonus, while they cer- 
tainly never ignored Heraclius’ military prowess, 
nevertheless increasingly relied on the vocabulary 
of sin and purification to express imperial hopes 
of renewal. Divine anger had pursued the Byzan- 
tines’ sins and led to their defeat; divine forgive- 
ness would follow their purification and lead them 
to victory and renewal. In this scheme, Heraclius 
became the funnel through which God graced the 
Byzantines with divine forgiveness for their sins: 
“Since you, just like a father, relieved the swelling 
of all our innermost places because you leeched 
the veins within us of passions, and purged us with 
your blessed purity, you set in bounds our internal 
contagion of savagery.”** George explained that 
Heraclius’ mystical power was the power to beg 
God’s forgiveness on behalf of the citizens and, 
more importantly, attain it.°° Heraclius had healed 
the sinful citizens like a doctor,*? a metaphor that 
George used both in the Heraclas and the Persian 
Expedition to describe how Heraclius had restored 
order to the army.?! 

That the ruler was the conduit through which a 
god and his people communicated was not a new 
idea; what is different about George’s treatment of 
this standard Hellenistic cliché is that it is a re- 
sponse to defeat, not a claim of victory. The un- 
precedented defeats of the previous twenty-five 
years had left their mark on Byzantine rhetoric; 
the defeats had been so grave, and so unexpected, 
that for the first time it became necessary to create 
a rhetorical model designed specifically to con- 
front its unpleasant reality. 

It is no accident, therefore, that the politiciza- 
tion of sin, and George’s emphasis on its causative 
role in Byzantine defeat, begins with the Avaric 
War, which records the climax of defeats quite un- 


38 Her., 2.6670: 

énet 6% né&vtas, oixodeon6tov Sixnv, 

tovs Evdov hudv EEexyEoowoas t60UC 

nal tg Evol(nous THV TAO HEdTWV PrAEBac 

TO O@ xEvOoacs evoePel xa8aoolw 

thc Evdov Mpdtyntos elg&ac tiv BAGBHv. . . . 

See Rest., 43-46; Heraclius’ “mystical power” is praised by 
the City and all creation and, following a description of the 
“folly of the gentiles [heathens],” points to Heraclius’ role as 
intercessor for his sinful people. 

490 Her., 2.34—54. 

*! Her., 1122-30; Per. Exp., 2.29-31. The metaphor that the 
emperor “healed” or restored the army was practically as old as 
the panegyrical genre; see Pliny, Panegyric, 18.1. 
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paralleled in Byzantine history.*? Naturally, the 
idea that God punished sinners in order to bring 
them to repentance was not new;* what is new Is 
that this scheme occupies an imperial, rather than 
individual, context; the Byzantines had not previ- 
ously applied this model to their imperial self- 
image, but had relied on the Eusebian rhetoric of 
Christian triumphalism.** The disasters of the sev- 
enth century shook the Eusebian model of invul- 
nerability, and what replaced or modified it was a 
cycle of political sin, divine punishment, impe- 
rial purification, and military restoration.* Thus 
George’s final praise of Heraclius in the Hexaeme- 
ron juxtaposes Heraclius’ own submission to God 
and mediation on behalf of his subjects with the 
victories that God bestows: 


Bending his neck for their sakes to God, all Persia 
bent in turn at his feet. Inclining his legs for our sakes 
at the altar, they trampled every barbarian. Incline 
your back to the ground below, and the whole cosmos 
is exalted at once. For thus, let the channels pouring 
forth sin be closed, and let us all pass by the gloomy 
clouds of earth with peace.* 


Although the Hexaemeron closes on the same note 
of purification as George’s works after the Avaric 
War, its conclusion is abrupt, and George’s request 
for peace is rather different from the conclusion 
of the early poem the Persian Expedition, the Hera- 
clias, or the Restoration of the Cross.*’ The latter two 
bask in peace attained, and the first requests vic- 
tory, not peace. Such a difference, while minor, 


For Byzantine reactions to the fall of the west, see W. E. 
Kaegi, Jr., Byzantium and the Decline of Rome (Princeton, 1969), 
esp. 176-223; for reactions to the Arab invasions, see idem, 
“Initial Byzantine Reactions to the Arab Invasions,” Church His- 
tory 38 (1969), 139-49. 

43 See note to Hex., 453, col. 1470. 

4See S. MacCormack, “Christ and Emperor, Time and Cere- 
monial in Sixth Century Byzantium and Beyond,” Byzantion 52 
(1982), 303—4, that victory is the proof of Christian and impe- 
rial universalism. 

45M. McCormick, Eternal Victory (Cambridge, 1986), 64—79, 
100-11, 247-51, discusses, on the one hand, the purification of 
the army, an idea as old as Homer, and hardly, as he asserts, 
Christian (see note 41 above); on the other hand, he ignores the 
expiatory rites performed during such crises as the Avaric siege 
and their possible relationship to the liturgically influenced 

“victory” rites performed afterward. 

46 FTex., 1899-1907: 

Kdpyov 6u’ adtodcs 1 Ged tov abyéva, 

nai maou Teovic &vixdurter tots 16dac, 

“dtvov du’ adtovs Eic TO PHua Ta OXEAN, 

nai navtac Sodynv ovuratotor Paopdoeovs. 

TA VOTA Cov ov'vvevoov eis THV YTV XAT, 

nai mas 6 x6opo0sG EVOEWS EyE(QETAL. 

Ottw yao oi yuOEvtes &E Gpaotlac 

ddxnot Poayaou, xai wet’ etorjvns SAot 

TO OTVYVG THS YS ExTTEQGOWPEV VEN . . 

47 A future edition may discover the text to be corrupt. 


nonetheless hints that the “channels of sin” have 
been let loose once more. I will later address 
whether the empire was at peace or war when the 
Hexaemeron was written. But it is the link between 
sin and defeat, or even perhaps war itself, with 
which George concluded his longest and most am- 
bitious poem. 

George translated into the vocabulary of sin, 
punishment, repentance, and restoration both in- 
ternal political disorder and external military con- 
flict. In the Avaric War and the poems that fol- 
lowed, he substituted the literary motives of the 
purification of sin for the standard military vocab- 
ulary of triumph in both civil and foreign war. 
George impressed the literary clichés of the 
struggle of Christ and Satan on the struggle of 
Heraclius and Chosroes, and corruption and pu- 
rification on the civil war with Phocas. 

Thus the Hexaemeron’s description of the world’s 
creation fits this martial political context of sin in 
court rhetoric during and after the Persian War. 
The Hexaemeron’s subject, creation, as we have 
seen, was a common and easily recognized meta- 
phor of imperial renewal in the Heraclas and Res- 
toration of the Cross. In addition, the struggle with 
Satan in the Hexaemeron was another well-worn Pis- 
idian metaphor that was the rhetorical foundation 
for the Christomimetic struggle of Heraclius and 
the “incarnate Hades,’ Chosroes. 

The rhetorical parallels between the Hexaeme- 
ron’s Satan and the Heraclias’ Chosroes raise the 
problem of George’s intent and his audience's ex- 
pectations and understanding. The metaphors of 
creation and the demonization of Chosroes had 
been part of Heraclian court rhetoric since the 
mid-620s, and were certainly recognizable to an 
audience that had grown to expect them. The 
metaphors of sin and victory over Satan in the Hex- 
aemeron possessed political connotations that had 
become ingrained after ten years of repetition. 
The Hexaemeron’s description of creation and the 
struggle against sin would have retained those con- 
notations, which would have been understood by a 
court audience. Thus, as we turn to the Hexaemeron 
itself, I will analyze it not as a “theological” work in 
which George praises the mysteries of creation, 
but as a poem in which he uses the convenient met- 
aphor of creation to pursue the same thematic in- 
terests of his patron that characterize the so-called 

“panegyrical” works. 

The creation of the world begins the struggle of 
Satan and God at the cosmic level; George con- 
trasts God’s “imperial” creation of the world to Sa- 
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tan’s “tyrannical” creation of evils.4® Just as God 
created all creatures, George describes how Satan 
produced a sin for each. For pigs, lust, for wolves, 
rapacity, for wasps, aggression, and so on: Satan’s 
creation is a world of sins and evil desires, more 
than enough to fill it.“° George gives full vent to 
the metaphor of diabolic tyranny in his description 
of Satan’s assault on man but, even more signifi- 
cantly, uses identical vocabulary to contrast the tyr- 
anny of Satan with the rule of God: Satan enslaves 
men, but man is already a slave to God;°° Sa- 
tan leads captive man’s “liberated” (autodespotos) 
thought, but man must recognize that he is not lib- 
erated (autodespotos) from God.°! 

God, however, must often remind man to whom 
he owes fealty, and he does so through periodic 
chastisements. The theme of the political sins of 
the citizens, and the subsequent punishments 
meted out by God, finds its rhetorical echo in the 
Hexaemeron: 


And often, although you [God] have stretched your 
bow, you release the missile, and loose the tension of 
the string, but you fashion, in appearance, your fear, 
and you paint the very image of a threat, until the one 
gazing on the blow, terrified, bends his neck as he goes 
down to his knees.*? 


God, furthermore, does more than mime threats; 
when the sickness of sin arises, he applies rather 
more caustic cures: 


Oh boundless kindness: from one fear, he purifies us 
of our sickness before the time of judgment, when he 
applies the purifying fire, and he pricks us with mis- 
fortunes that teach, and he contrives a reward for us 
from sickness, and he accomplishes from the appar- 
ent punishment of life, the universal source of salva- 
tion. 


As should be apparent from previous citations, the 
medical metaphor is one of George’s most popu- 
lar,** but the context of its use shifts from his early 


** George specifically explains that Satan is a tyrant who rules 
through the passions; see Hex., 774. 

49 Hex., 767-93. 

5°Tbid., 349. 

51Cf. Hex., 797-801 for Satan, with 345—59 for God. 

*? Hex., 453-64; see a similar metaphor for Heraclius in Bon., 
76-78. 

53 Hex., 501-7: 

*Q yonotdétns S&ANnotos: 8 Evde P6Bov, 

tovs pév xaBaloet, xal Ed XALOOD Tis SCxNs 

xAOAOTLXOV NBO éuBaArotoa, tiv v6cov- 

Tuas dé vittet ovugood Srda0xcaho, 

xal ULoBdv tiv Ex véoovu teyvaCetat 

xai tiv Soxotoav tot Blov tyurwotav, 

XOLW?V Poon ExTEAET OWTHOLAGC. 

*4See J. D. C. Frendo, “Special Aspects of the Use of Medical 
Vocabulary in the Poems of George of Pisidia,” Orpheus 22 
(1975), 49-56. 


works to his late. In the Persian Expedition, George 
describes Heraclius’ healing of the army, and in On 
Bonus the Patrician, Heraclius soothes the sufferings 
of the body politic; in neither of these cases is there 
the slightest hint that sin is the source of the ill- 
ness.>> But like the Hexaemeron, the Heraclhias does 
set Heraclius’ medical skills in the context of puri- 
fication; Heraclius is the doctor who “follows the 
paths of incorruption.” °6 

George’s description of the citizens’ purification, 
inspired by divine retribution, was, as we have 
seen, not a simple moral issue but one of consid- 
erable political import, and more, in the context of 
the Persian War, an apologetic scheme for explain- 
ing initial defeat and eventual victory. The Hexae- 
meron does not explicitly politicize sin, but the rhe- 
torical parallels between the Hexaemeron and 
George’s earlier works are not accidental. The 
“Christian” character of this rhetoric, moreover, 
should not mislead us into thinking that the adop- 
tion of this scheme constituted a rejection of clas- 
sical triumphalist clichés. On the contrary, there 
was no tension or conflict in George's graft of 
Christian rhetoric; historical conditions had made 
the “classical” triumphalist rhetoric obsolete. 
George, depending on the context of his poetry, 
could use “Christian” and “classical” topoi that 
would appear to conflict only if one imposed 
anachronistic theology between Christian and 
non-Christian topot that were adopted to meet the 
same rhetorical goal. 

The descriptions of barbarians in the Hexaeme- 
ron and Against Severus provide an example of how 
easily George adapted Christian and classical topoi 
for his immediate rhetorical needs. It was earlier 
noted that George called Chosroes a barbarian, a 
threat to the soul, and that Chosroes was often de- 
scribed as the personification of the world’s evil. 
But George's rhetorical needs in the Hexaemeron, in 
which Satan actually appeared, required a differ- 
ent model of barbarians. In the Hexaemeron, when 
George set out to magnify the power of Satan in 
order to make Christ’s victory that much greater, 
George explained: “Indeed, how has he, [Satan], 
even though he has fallen, such great power that 
he marches to war not only against the body, like a 
barbarian, but against the soul.”5”? The contrast 


°° Per. Exp., 2.191-200; Bon., 84-105. 

56 Her., 2.31—54. 

5” Hex., 794—96: 

"H 1@¢ tooottov xai reodv EyeL xOGtOGS, 

OS LI) U6VOV TO OMpa, BaoPaoov Sxnv, 
CVTLOTOATEVELV MODS UdYNHV to Mvebpuatos. .. . 
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here between barbarian and Satan could be said to 
“conflict” with the Chosroes of Against Severus. 
This seeming contradiction, however, is only ap- 
parent. Chosroes was an enemy of the soul, but 
George needed to highlight Satan as an opponent 
that was worse than barbarians. George simply had 
two different rhetorical clichés of barbarians and 
adopted them for different thematic contexts. The 
demonic Chosroes, the earthly parallel of Satan, 
was necessary for the Christomimetic model of 
Heraclius’ victory, but the moronic barbarians of 
Graeco-Roman tradition were necessary to mag- 
nify Christ’s victory over Satan.*® 

Thus one can see, side-by-side in George’s 
works, the traditional characterization of barbari- 
ans as the enemy of the “body,” as in the Hexaeme- 
ron, and the seventh-century demonization of bar- 
barians. The rhetorical models they follow stem in 
the one case from the Greek ethnographic tradi- 
tion, and in the other from the Scriptures. But 
there is no thematic or cultural “contradiction” be- 
tween them. On the contrary, the compositional 
needs of the poet, in both cases, dictated his choice 
of literary model: each passage, the one about 
Chosroes directly, the other about Satan, required 
different rhetorical models in order to produce the 
most vicious portrait of each. George’s rhetorical 
thesaurus included both, and George felt no com- 
punction using whatever metaphor, whether 
drawn from the Scriptures or Greek ethnography, 
that was at hand. 

Thus much of George's later poetry systemati- 
cally adopted the vocabulary of Satan to charac- 
terize Chosroes and establish a Christomimetic 
context for Heraclius’ victory.°® Indeed, George in- 
creasingly characterized the contest between the 
Persians and Byzantines as no longer only a 
struggle between defenders and opponents of the 
divinely sanctioned political order, but a struggle 


88For the Greek view of uncivilized barbarians, see C. Lacy, 
The Greek View of the Barbarians in the Hellenistic Age as Derived 
from the Representative Literary and Artistic Evidence from the Hellen- 
istic Period, Ph.D. dissertation (University of Colorado, 1976), 
169-211; for the Roman view, see J. P. V. D. Balsdon, Romans 
and Aliens (London, 1979), 59-70. The Byzantines, who were, if 
anything, even more contemptuous of barbarians, were, by cir- 
cumstances, nonetheless constrained to recognize the great 
danger they posed to the material condition of the empire. But 
the barbarians hardly posed what one would call a “threat to the 
soul.” Justinian, for example, contrasted the uniformity and 
universality of Roman laws, which, backed by arms, formed the 
foundation of Roman rule, to the disorder of the barbarikos 
ethos. Barbarism was not a “threat to the soul” but the enemy of 
Roman universalism, a threat to the mundane primacy of Ro- 
man administration; see CIC, II, 2; III, 144-45, 243. 

59See, e.g., Rest., 21-24, 64-68; Her., 1,1-5, 190-91. 


of religions. In a lost section of the Heraclias, pre- 
served in Theophanes, Heraclius harangued his 
army that the Persians were not simply enemies of 
the Byzantines’ divinely constituted empire, but 
named them specifically the enemies of Christians: 
“Let us stand against the enemies who have per- 
formed many horrors against the Christians.” © 
Continuing, Heraclius went even further, and de- 
clared that battle was itself a crucible of martyr- 
dom:® “Let not the mass of your enemies terrify 
you, for when God is willing, one can pursue thou- 
sands; let us receive the crown of martyrs so that 
time will praise us [and God will give us our re- 
ward].”® The conflation of martyrdom and mar- 
tial virtue is the appropriate corollary to the trans- 
lation of a war with barbarians into a struggle 
against the enemies and persecutors of Christian- 
ity. George’s prose effort, the Life of Anastasius the 
Persian, did not hesitate to use the victory of the 
martyr, and the victory of Christ himself, to high- 
light the religious dimension of the war against 
Persia and the seemingly miraculous recovery of 
the Byzantines in the wake of the disastrous loss of 
the east, Jerusalem, and the Cross:® 


Oh paradoxical wonders beyond all; that Christ, 
seized, was taken to Hades, and stripped the spoils of 
death; that the cross of the Lord, a captive, was car- 
ried away by the Persians, and enslaved the Persian 
creed, when it threw down the incarnate Hades, the 
destroying tyrant, [Chosroes]. For it was an image of 
that first sack of death; thus when the cross of the 
Lord clove asunder the wall of their error, and re- 
deemed alive the souls who were worthy of him, it 
freely provided the enjoyment of the true light.“ 


Christ’s defeat of Satan, a victory achieved through 
initial defeat on the cross, was a metaphor for the 
defeat of Chosroes, the incarnate Hades, who had 


6 Her., fr. 3; Theophanes, 307.4—5. 

61Certainly heroic self-sacrifice in deference to a god’s com- 
mand was frequent in classical history, such as Curtius or the 
first casualty at Troy. But such martyrdom on the field of battle 
was entirely alien to the earlier Christian traditions of both 
sainthood in general and military sainthood in particular. Thus 
those who consider George evidence of literary “Christianiza- 
tion” might then also consider the possibility that he was “clas- 
sicizing” the canons of martyrdom, a rather different cultural 
dynamic. 

® Her., fr. 6; Theophanes, 310.26—-311.2. See also George’s 
contemporary, Theophylact Simocatta, Universal History, ed. C. 
de Boor and P. Wirth (Stuttgart, 1972), 3.13.20: 10 wANB0s ex- 
Bodv pr) tapatrétw buds, dderdol, Beod Géhovtog elc SidEEr 
ytACous otéhos AGBwuEV LaETLEMWV, SmwWS XO6VOS HudC émat- 
véon. 

63 See also George's reference to martyrdom in Hex., 489-99. 

6 T’encomio di s. Anastasio, 35: &® tov napadéEwv Bavpdtwv 
breePodat: w> broxetouog 6 XQuotds tH “Ardy MOOOHOYXETO, xal 
oxvrEevet TOV Oavatov W>s aiyudrwtos 6 tod Kuelov otaveds 
Tlégoaic &ryeto, xai tiv Tego a&voeanod(Ceu Sonoxetav, 
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initially attained a victory, but whose very symbol 
of victory, the cross, was ultimately the means of 
his defeat.® 

Thus the struggle of Satan and God that runs 
throughout the Hexaemeron is no mere theological 
abstraction. It was, as we have seen, a well- 
articulated metaphor for the Persian War in 
George’s work. And when George spares no effort 
to afirm God’s superior power in the face of Sa- 
tan’s threat, the rhetoric reverberates with the pa- 
negyrical echoes of Heraclius and his victory over 
the incarnate Satan, Chosroes. When George de- 
scribes Satan’s fall, “He who first fell to earth, Lu- 
cifer, inspired a great fear in the creation, because 
he looked beyond his station, and now, he endures 
blindness,” his language recalls the victory over the 
“incarnate Hades” Chosroes in the Heraclias: “The 
powerful Persian king, the fire-worshiping Chos- 
roes, has been plunged into darkness.”® The fall 
of Satan, who brought about man’s own fall into 
sin, is, again, described in terms that echo George’s 
demonic Chosroes: “And now, I am in an ecstasy 
of my thoughts, how the judge declares justly for 
all; he makes allowance in his merciful fashion; if 
one falls, he draws the other to justice.” ®’ This de- 
scription of God’s leavening of mercy in his justice 
could refer literally to the fall of man, which has 
made possible the final destruction of the devil and 
his works. But the Heraclias had explained how the 
Byzantines’ “fall” into sin and the proof of sin, de- 
feat, achieved moral equilibrium through the 
“drawing” of the villain Chosroes to destruction, 
using almost the same expression: “One is fallen 
and all are saved.” ® 

George initially demonized Chosroes because he 


tov Evoaoxov “Adnv xataraPov tov &A\Gotoea THQAaVvOV. ElXwV 
YAO Tv TO yiOpEVOV TiS TOdTHS Tot Gavatov MoeEO joes. 

6 See Rest., 10-14, in which the return of the cross constitutes 
the proof that Christianity is true. Moreover, as V. Grumel ex- 
plained, Heraclius’ cross fetish appears only after the Persian 
War’s conclusion, and must be seen as part of a propaganda 
campaign. Exactly when he brought the Cross to Jerusalem and 
precisely what he was promoting (besides himself) has pro- 
voked extensive controversy; see A. Frolow, “La vraie croix et 
les expéditions d’Héraclius en Perse,” REB 11 (1953), 88-105; 
V. Grumel, “La repostion de la vraie croix a Jérusalem par Hér- 
aclius. Le jour et l'année,” ByzF 1 (1966), 139-49; C. Mango, 
“Deux études sur Byzance et la Perse Sassanide,” TM 9 (1985), 
105-17; P. Speck, Das geteilte Dossier, Poikila byzantina 9 (Bonn, 
1988), 356—72 in particular. 

66 Cf. Hex., 1509-10 with Her, 1.13-14. 

67 Hex., 418-21: 

Kai y(vopat viv TOV OoEvav év &xoTdoEL 

THs 6 xeitic Stxara Peon(Gwv Sdotc, 

MooccwnoAnTtel, xal priovOodnw oxéoer, 

G&hiOv opahévtoc, GAAov Exe tOds Slunv. . . . 

68 Her., 1.53. 


had need of a rhetorical model that permitted him 
to explain somehow his patron’s first decade of 
military catastrophe. Certainly, in his earliest 
poems, George did his best to avoid any mention 
of defeat whatsoever. Defeat was generally avoided 
in Byzantine panegyric (unless of course, the de- 
feated, like Valens, was a heretic, like Julian, an 
apostate, or like Phocas, one’s recently overthrown 
and executed predecessor); defeat was an admis- 
sion of an opponent's religious or moral superior- 
ity, an admission the Byzantines would not con- 
cede. But the appearance of the Avars before the 
walls of Constantinople and the occupation of the 
eastern shore by the Persians were evidence of de- 
feat too great for even George to ignore, but for 
which the thesaurus of traditional panegyric, for 
obvious reasons, had no models. Defeat, moreover, 
had to stem from the Byzantines themselves; it was 
unconscionable that anyone could impose defeat 
on God’s people without his permission, and God 
would only allow it if provoked by the Byzantines’ 
sins. 

Thus the Hexaemeron pursues the same thematic 
goals and employs much of the same rhetoric as 
the “panegyrical” poems. It is, in fact, no more a 
theological discourse on creation than the begin- 
ning of Constantine Manasses’ verse world chron- 
icle. On the contrary, it praises the rule and righ- 
teousness of the emperor through its rather 
involved literary mimesis of heavenly and earthly 
empires. The climax of this panegyrical conceit is 
the Hexaemeron’s concluding 150 lines. It is, for 
the most part, a long prayer set by George in the 
mouth of Patriarch Sergius, which reinforces the 
parallelism of heaven and earth. It does this 
through its structural division into a final discus- 
sion of heavenly power and then its mimesis, the 
imperial. George highlights this literary structure 
by opening each section with the same invocation: 
“But oh architect of so many great wonders. . . .”6 
He addresses, however, not Christ but God the Fa- 
ther, who “for the sake of [his] unruly servants” 
sacrificed his son,”° Christ, the mediator between 
God the Father and man, the means through 
which man knows “the guarantee of his inheri- 
tance, the predestined end of his adoption.” 
George describes and praises the glory of the 
Word, the miracle of his incarnation, and the mir- 
acles Christ performed while incarnate. But the 
better part of this discussion is given over to Christ 


69 Hex., 1766, 1838. 
Tbid., 1767-69. 
1Tbid., 1783, 1786. 
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the Victor, the weapon forged by the Father, 
“through whom the phalanx of the demons are 
put to flight.” ’? George, who used the metaphor of 
creation to express the power and authority of 
God, concluded his discussion of the heavenly 
realm by recalling Christ’s victory over Satan in the 
contest of heaven and Hell: 


And beyond hope, Hades died, and Pluto became a 
pauper, and the slayer was slain; for he withered when 
he vomited up the dead whom he held, whom he, 
swollen, had held tight below in his soul-destroying 
embrace, until your off-spring, the life-bearer, the Fa- 
ther’s light, the lightning-flash before the sun, the new 
infant of ancient days, killed him with the wood in- 
stead of a lance.” 


The victory of Christ over the devil, a “recreation” 
or renewal of the world through victory, concludes 
this section, and prepares the reader for the par- 
allel imperial victory in the next section. For as we 
have already seen, the victory over Chosroes, also 
defeated “with the wood,” was the earthly parallel 
of the defeat of Satan, and was described in nearly 
the same words. Thus victory over Satan and the 
relationship of the Father and the Son are the twin 
themes with which George concludes his discus- 
sion of the divine sphere; they are the same 
themes that he highlights in his concluding praise 
of Heraclius. 

The last section of the poem recapitulates the 
themes of sin and repentance, and the parallelism 
of heaven and earth. In addition, it echoes the 
theme of unity between father and son found in 
the previous section, and adapts it for Heraclius’ 
dynastic needs.”* Such a topos had, in fact, long ex- 
isted in panegyrical rhetoric. Over three centuries 
earlier, Eusebius had introduced a trinitarian met- 
aphor into dynastic rhetoric when he acclaimed 
Crispus, the erstwhile heir of Constantine, “similar 
[homotos] in every way to his father,” thus bringing 
his own Arian cliché, homoiousios, to panegyrical 
expression.”> 


7? Tbid., 1805. 

3 Tbid., 1829-37: 

Kai vexodc &dnc ytveta mao’ ganda, 

NAKOVTWV TEVLYOdG, xal odayets EohaypEevoc: 

UAOa(vETaL YAO TODS VExQots Avarthwv, 

otc elyev, otc todtEe xOAMMHOAS xATH 

év taic éavtod wuyoAkBootis &yucAauc: 

EWS TO OOV YEvvyUa, TO CHNndSOOV, 

tO Ilatouxdv as, 10 100 HACov ofhac, 

TO TOV MAAALAV HuEeodv véov Boeédosc, 

dvetiev adv, &vti AOyyns TH EDAD. 

74See D. Olster, “The Dynastic Iconography of Heraclius’ 
Early Coinage,” JOB 32, 2 (1982), 399-408. 

7 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, ed. H. J. Lawler (Cambridge, 
1973), 478. The divine father-son metaphor for succession, of 


George introduces this section with the same in- 
vocation to the “architect of so many great won- 
ders” that he used to introduce the praise of 
Christ’s power. Furthermore, his choice of speaker 
hints that the likely context of Sergius’ speech is 
the liturgy. Heraclius is not simply present in the 
city, but in the presence of both Sergius and God: 


Oh architect of so many great wonders, [God], you 
who hold tight the heavenly doors with your will when 
it is necessary, and again, open them when you con- 
sider it propitious, whenever he [Heraclius] stands 
close at hand, even as now, when he is present, he has 
opened the lower gates. For we call this city, which you 
have raised, the gates of worldly dwellers. And give 
the one who has received his power from you, the kos- 
morystés, the punisher of Persia, and more, the savior 
of Persia, to rule all the land under the sun. Show the 
land to be the mirror of heaven, because one sun 
rules, even over earthly affairs. For it is fitting that the 
one who appeared the Persian slayer become the uni- 
versal lord.”6 


Sergius’ speech reiterates that it is God who can 
either open or close the doors of heaven to man, 
punish or reward his followers, but that when 
properly approached by Heraclius, heaven’s doors 
open for his favorite. The gates of the earth, Con- 
stantinople, are at once the center and source of 
the empire’s mimetic, universal rule, and the lower 
gates through which the subjects of Rome are 
brought to those above. But the most striking in- 
stance of the mimesis of Heraclius and Christ is 
that their mutual claims to universal authority are 
founded on their victories over the twin menaces, 
Satan and Chosroes. As already mentioned, 
George exploited the traditional parallelism of 
heavenly and earthly emperors, to create a similar 
parallelism of heavenly and earthly antagonists. 


course, was hardly Christian. On the contrary, it was one of Hel- 
lenistic kingship’s most cherished conceits; the tetrarchs and in- 
spirers of the Great Persecution, Diocletian and Maximianus, 
were linked together by their bond as Jovius and Herculius. 
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Just as the victory over Satan illustrates Christ’s 
great power, so Heraclius’ victory over the earthly 
Satan proves his fitness to assume earthly universal 
authority. 

This passage, however, aside from its thematic 
interest, also holds a key to the date of the poem. 
The poem refers specifically to Heraclius’ pres- 
ence in Constantinople, and, in the light of Hera- 
clius’ extensive campaigns and travels, this limits 
the times at which the poem could have been com- 
posed. In the years after the Persian War, that is, 
after 628, he was in Constantinople for a brief stay 
sometime during 628-29, and had certainly re- 
turned to the east, whence he had visited the cap- 
ital, by fall of 629. In 630 he returned the Cross to 
Jerusalem, and by 631 was reorganizing the prov- 
inces of the east and engaging in negotiations with 
the Jacobite Patriarch Athanasius. He visited Con- 
stantinople, possibly in late 631 to celebrate the 
baptism of his elder son Constantine’s first son, 
and definitely in early 632, the year of Constan- 
tine’s elevation to the consulship and the elevation 
of a second son, Heraclonas, to Caesar. But he 
does not seem to have stayed in Constantinople 
long, for by late 632 he was back in the east, and 
in early 633 he personally directed the unification 
of the Armenian and imperial churches at a synod 
in Armenia. By the middle of 633, he was occupied 
with the Arab War. Thus the Hexaemeron could 
have been written only during or shortly after 
Heraclius’ residence at the capital in 628-29, 631- 
32, or after 636.7" 

After his lengthy paean of victory for Heraclius’ 
“salvation” of Persia, George leaves behind Hera- 
clius’ glories in the Persian War, and hurries on to 
assure the audience that Heraclius’ victories in 
Persia will be succeeded by a “second” victory: “In- 
crease in him the power of your fear. For thus he 
will have a faithful reward of victory, who has been 
made worthy of a second victory against our ene- 
mies, so that he will burn down the obscure bar- 
barians.”’* The first victory to which George refers 
is the Persian triumph, which George had intro- 
duced only a few lines before. The “second vic- 
tory,’ then, while conceivably a generic topos, would 
seem to refer to a different military conflict. And 


See A. Stratos, Byzantium in the Seventh Century, trans. H. 
Hionides (Amsterdam, 1968-72), I, 312-14; II, 46-50. 

8 Hex., 1855-58: 
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the label “obscure [adélous] barbarians” points in 
the direction of the Arabs.”® | 

Certainly one of the most shocking aspects of 
the Arab successes for the Byzantines was that, al- 
though they had been imperial allies (and ene- 
mies) for some centuries, their sudden success was 
without precedent or expectation. They had never 
been, like the Persians, a traditional and well- 
known enemy whom centuries of conflict had ac- 
customed the Byzantines to consider the great 
threat of the east.®° The Arabs’ sudden and violent 
eruption may well have seemed _providential. 
Furthermore, it seems unlikely that George’s wish 
for a victory by Heraclius over the Arabs could 
have been written before 633, for there was only a 
negligible or, perhaps more accurately, only a local 
Arab threat before then. The Byzantine governor 
of south Palestine had crushed an Arab incursion 
at Mu’ta in 629 without much fanfare, and it was 
not until 633 that the Arabs returned in force and 
attracted the emperor's personal attention. Thus if 
the “obscure barbarians” of the Hexaemeron are the 
Arabs, the poem could not have been written be- 
fore 633, and in the light of Heraclius’ itinerary, it 
could not have been written before 636.®! 

George thereafter moves from the theme of vic- 


’°I prefer the manuscript reading to the emendation adoulos, 
unenslaved (PG, col. 1576, note 1858). The editor understands 
“unenslaved” to imply “unenslaved to God,” but the Persian vic- 
tory that supplies the context clearly implies “unenslaved by 
Heraclius,” which would also be a reference to the Arabs. Thus, 
although I prefer the manuscript reading, both readings can be 
understood to refer to the Arabs. It should not be surprising 
that George did not mention the Arabs by name, but rather 
identified them only as “barbarians.” It was his common practice 
not to dignify barbarians with a name; see Jn Her., 21, where he 
referred to the “Medes and barbarians [Avars],” or Bon., 144, 
Avar., 24, 37, 109, 121, 142, etc., where the Avars were again 
unnamed barbarians. George was as casually contemptuous of 
the Arabs, as in Per, Exp., 2.238, where he called the Saracens 
(who were known from the context) “faithless barbarians.” 
George’s attitude toward the Arabs was hardly uncharacteristic 
of the Byzantines. Theophanes, 35-36 narrated how the dux of 
Palestine heaped insults on the Arabs who had come to collect 
their stipends, calling them “dogs.” 

For Byzantine relations with the Arabs in the late Roman 
period, see I. Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fourth Cen- 
tury (Washington, D.C., 1984); for the shock that the Byzantines 
felt toward the Arabs’ successes, see Kaegi, “Initial Byzantine 
Reactions to the Arab Invasions,” 139—42. 

*! That George should neglect to mention the Byzantine dis- 
aster at Yarmuk is hardly surprising; after all, he was in the 
business of praising his patron, not writing history, and cer- 
tainly not recording his patron’s defeat. He was, moreover, 
quite consistent in his blithe forgetfulness of unpleasant events. 
Thus, in the Avaric War, 123-24, he completely ignored the di- 
sastrous first decade of Heraclius’ reign in which the east had 
been lost to the Persians and the Balkans to the Avars, and 
simply wrote, “One must indeed be silent about the extent of 
our sufferings, for you know that speaking of suffering is to 
suffer.” 
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tory to another no less traditional and, for Hera- 
clius especially, sensitive issue. The final lines of 
Sergius’ invocation call upon God to bless the em- 
peror’s dynasty, and insure its continuation and 
SUCCESS: 


Finally, plant in him your flowering branches for the 
living fruit of universal fruitfulness. Make them the 
images of their father, for thus in them will his power 
be doubled. Sharpen their swords against the barbar- 
ians when they raise their barbaric swords against us. 
Extend their thoughts toward salvation; humble all 
hostile arrogance for them, open for them the doors 
of peace; lighten for them their heavy anxieties.°*? 


Sergius asks God to bless the children of Heraclius 
and grant them the same favor as their father. The 
children, moreover, are not simply addressed as 
the offspring of their father, but as Heraclius’ im- 
perial successors.®® The repeated calls for victory 
against the barbarians, their roles as the creators 
of peace, and their weighty anxieties are all rhetor- 
ical clichés directly associated with imperial rule. 
Furthermore, George refers to Heraclius’ succes- 
sors in the plural, and explains that there are two 
successors, “For thus in them will his [Heraclius’| 
power be doubled.” The plural succession is signif- 
icant, for it implies that Heraclius has two succes- 
sors, a situation that arose only after the corona- 
tion of Heraclonas in July of 638. 

The poem thus leaves little doubt that two suc- 
cessors are meant. Certainly it is possible, if the 
“second victory” is not against the Arabs, that the 
poem could refer to the crowning of Heraclonas as 
Caesar in 632, but the dignity of Caesar was a good 
deal inferior to that of Augustus, and George 
would hardly have raised a Caesar to equality with 
an Augustus.** The distinction between the two of- 
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8§ Compare this description of Heraclius’ children with those 
of Per. Exp., 3.126-28; Bon., 116-21; Her, 1.166-—68. In the 
earlier works, the children are generally characterized as young 
dependents who have not yet assumed imperial authority. An 
exception is in Avar., 535-41, where George offers felicitations 
for Constantine’s engagement to his cousin Gregoria, refers to 
him as “the new emperor,” and, even more significantly, offers 
him generic hopes of victory. Victory is, in fact, the cliché that 
distinguishes successor from imperial offspring. 

8See E. Kornemann, Doppelprinzipat und Reichsteilung im Im- 
perium Romanum (Leipzig-Berlin, 1930), 156-57, 162-63. 


fices and their occupants is most clearly illustrated 
in Heraclius’ coin iconography from 632—641. 
Heraclius’ solidus issues celebrating the coronation 
of Heraclonas as Caesar distinguish his crown 
from that of his brother and father, the Augusti.® 
It is only when Heraclonas is crowned Augustus in 
638 that his insignia is made equivalent to the 
other Augusti.°6 Moreover, George himself was 
perfectly capable of describing only one son, the 
elder son, as Heraclius’ heir. In poems written after 
the Persian War, On the Resurrection of Christ,®’ and 
in his short poem On the Emperor Constantine,® 
George lavished the traditional praises reserved 
for an heir on Constantine, for only Constantine 
was Heraclius’ heir. Thus it is highly unlikely that 
the Hexaemeron’s praise of Heraclius’ twin heirs was 
written while Heraclonas was still a Caesar. On the 
contrary, the use of the plural and the “doubled” 
power of Heraclius’ sons strongly implies two Au- 
gusti, and such a situation did not arise until July 
638. 

Sergius’ long speech acclaiming the divine and 
imperial rulers, fathers and sons, ends with this in- 
vocation on behalf of Heraclius’ heirs. The mise- 
en-scéne for a speech invoking the favor of God 
might reasonably be a liturgy, and one at which 
Heraclius and his two heirs both stood at the altar 
to receive the special blessing of the patriarch. 
How common such ceremonies were in seventh- 
century Byzantium cannot be ascertained, but the 
Book of Ceremonies has preserved two such occasions 
from the reign of Heraclius.8? However, George's 
description of the patriarch, which follows the in- 
vocation, is rather unusual: 


The patriarch proclaims and says these words, even if 
his voice is weak from fasting, and although not 
speaking, it resounds greatly within; setting his voice 
in the fire of his heart, he hides it, and rather, is 
muted. He shouts silently, like the throat of Moses, 
and he is heard, not stirring his lips, and he stains the 
earth, it rains from his eyes ... And we are aware of 
him, even if he is not aware of us. He is manifest, al- 
though he releases his lower vision, and extends all his 
thoughts above.” 


& P. Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in the Dumbarton 
Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore Collection, 11.1 (Washington, 
D.C., 1968), 84, 257, pl. rx. 

®6 Ibid., 259, pl. 1x. Curiously, Heraclonas appears as Augus- 
tus in the coins a year early, a difficulty that has yet to be ex- 
plained; see also W. Hahn, Moneta imperti byzantini, III (Vienna, 
1981), 85-86. 

87 Res., 112-29. 

ee Georgii Pisidae carmina inedita, ed. L. Sternbach, WSt# 14 (Vi- 
enna, 1892), 56. 

89See Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De certmonts aulae byzan- 
tinae, Bonn ed., II, 627-29. 
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George’s description of Sergius’ weak voice has no 
parallel in George’s poetry, and it is odd that he 
should include it here as Sergius invokes God’s 
blessings. He explains that fasting is its cause, and 
every religious patriarch should fast, but again, 
George, who lavished much praise on Sergius in 
his career, rarely praised his asceticism. At any 
event, such praise of Sergius’ asceticism is out of 
place here. George’s description of his delivery, in 
fact, rather conflicts with the tenor of his speech; 
the words of the patriarch should be loudly broad- 
cast, his praises should be heard and acclaimed by 
all the citizens. Corippus, for example, used Patri- 
arch John as a “herald” for Justin II: “The greatest 
of bishops, John, blessed him [Justin II] as he stood 
there and praying to the Lord of heaven he asked 
him to sanctify the head of the emperor with the 
holy diadem.... A sudden shout rang out from 
the Senators, and the cries of the subjects grew.”®! 
On the contrary, Sergius “shouts silently,” with- 
drawn from the world around him. 

If the description of Sergius’ fasting and inabil- 
ity to speak is drawn from life, which given its pe- 
culiarity is not unreasonable, then it is possible that 
illness or the effects of Sergius’ age might explain 
it. The coronation of Heraclonas as Augustus oc- 
curred in July 638, and Sergius’ death in Decem- 
ber of the same year; if Heraclonas was indeed Au- 
gustus at the time of the Hexaemeron’s composition, 
it is possible that the Hexaemeron, as considerable a 
commission as it was, was not completed until after 
Sergius’ death. George's final words about Sergius, 
“And we are aware of him, even if he is not aware 
of us. He is manifest, although he releases his 
lower vision, and extends all his thoughts above,” 
seems suspiciously like a eulogy, and again, is an 
unusual description of Sergius who generally in 
George is very much the public figure.” 

Nonetheless, whether George's peculiar descrip- 
tion of Sergius has a physical basis or not, Sergius’ 
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*!Corippus, In laudem Justini Augusti minoris, ed. and trans. Av. 
Cameron (London, 1976), 52. 

” Hex., 1869-80; compare with the more conventional praise 
of Sergius in Hex., 32-50; for the public persona of Sergius, see 
Avar., 182-89 and especially 312-27, where Sergius inspires the 
defense of Constantinople against the Avars. 


function as a ceremonial “herald” for Heraclius, 
like Patriarch John for Justin II, probably reflects 
court ceremonial, possibly even a coronation. Such 
at least is his function in the coronations of the 
Book of Ceremonies, for nearly all the emperors in- 
cluded a liturgy in their coronations, and, in the 
case of Heraclonas, Sergius’ praying for Heraclius 
and his children is specifically mentioned.® Natu- 
rally, the patriarch accompanied the emperor and 
his family on numerous occasions other than a cor- 
onation, and the Book of Ceremonies does not lack 
such an example from Heraclius’ own reign.” If 
Heraclonas was emperor at the poem’s composi- 
tion, however, the ceremonial opportunities for 
Sergius and the imperial family are somewhat lim- 
ited, since Sergius died less than six months later, 
and it is possible that the coronation of Heraclonas 
might have been the ceremonial setting that 
George had in mind. 

At any event, the Hexaemeron’s cycle of creation 
and cosmic renewal was assimilated by George not 
only for the “hexaemeron” of imperial restoration 
in the Persian War, but for dynastic purposes as 
well. The creation of the world by the Father 
through the Son was not an inappropriate meta- 
phor for welcoming Heraclonas into a dynastic 
triad. Indeed, as the first emperor successfully to 
leave his throne to a son since Arcadius, almost two 
and a half centuries earlier, Heraclius did not have 
a recent dynastic model to adopt; he had earlier 
either rejected or ignored Maurice’s dynastic num- 
ismatic iconography.® Above all, Heraclius seems 
to have drawn on whatever renewal motives he 
could find, and the Hexaemeron fits Heraclius’ dy- 
nastic rhetoric. The emphasis on renewal through- 
out Heraclius’ court rhetoric probably is reflected 
in the early coinage of Heraclonas or Constans II, 
whose coins bore the legend ANANEOS (sic), re- 
newal, in honor of the emperor’s dynastic claims 
that Heraclius was renewed in his descendant.°° 


%See De cerimoniis, 410-11, 414-15 for Leo I; ibid., 432 for 
Leo II; ibid., 422 for Anastasius; ibid., 428-29 for Justin I; 
ibid., 433 for Justinian I; ibid., 627-28 for Heraclonas. 

*Tbid., 628-29. 

See note 74 above. 

*°It is unclear whether the coins in question belong to Hera- 
clonas or Constans II; see Grierson, Catalogue, 11.2, 391-94; 
Hahn, Moneta, III, 135-40. The use of ANANEOS should not 
be thought to be simply a Greek abbreviation of the Latin leg- 
end RESTITUTOR ORBIS or some such similar legend. In the 
first place, there was certainly room on the coin to inscribe KOS- 
MOU had that been the engraver’s intention. But even more, 
the dynastic miscues that accompanied the accession of Hera- 
clonas and Constans II (not to mention the similar iconographic 
confusion raised by the number of sons of Constans II that ap- 
peared on his coins) created a need to establish a clear claim to 
the throne as the renewer of the dynasty. 
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The Hexaemeron, therefore, was not a “theologi- 
cal” work, nor was its intent and design anything 
but political. Its date, well after the terminal date, 
the early 630s, that scholars have traditionally as- 
signed to George, shows how, in the wake of the 
Arab invasions and in the midst of dynastic con- 
fusion, Byzantine panegyric could ignore disaster 
or feign blithe optimism. Quite conceivably, the 
Byzantines did not recognize the extent of the dis- 
aster at the Yarmuk, and held onto their expecta- 
tions of recovery. But whatever the prevailing 
mood among the defeated, George’s poetry offers 
only the most obscure glimpse into Byzantine re- 
sponses to the Arabs’ victories. 

Byzantine scholars, convinced that there was an 
“age of spirituality,” can anachronistically apply 
the category of “theology” to George’s hardly 
subtle political metaphors because the vocabulary 
of the metaphors includes religious denotations. 
The anachronistic distinction between “theologi- 
cal” works and “panegyrical” works is a distinction 
that rests on modern idealizations of the religious 
life of the Byzantine court. Religious belief may 


have sustained Heraclius’ morale, but it did not re- 
solve the military and political dilemmas of his 
reign. The religious patina of George’s work 
should remind us that the Byzantines were mas- 
ters at misleading the unwary with their polished 
rhetoric. There was no sudden florescence of 
George’s “spiritual” persona that the emergency of 
the Persian War had suppressed. On the contrary, 
the Hexaemeron, whose “creation” themes so closely 
echo George’s earlier work, was designed and exe- 
cuted to meet the same panegyrical and political 
needs of George’s patron that his earlier poetry 
had. The fact that the same religious metaphors 
were adopted in the Hexaemeron as in George's 
later “panegyrical” works should not make us 
think that religion did not or could not serve the 
needs of hard political realities, or that even sin- 
cere religious belief would prevent politicians from 
manipulating religious symbols for political advan- 
tage. Byzantium’s entire history demonstrates oth- 
erwise. 
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